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LINES ON A LADY'S GLOVE. 
Had I the sweetest, s 








! nteve 
Td wake r t 
I wil eu 
Then may l 
If e’er LT leave unt 
W ntl fair hand | 
And freely challenged me to sing 
And had t glove the fingers clothed 
hats ed Ibi ul stained 
That ever pressed the I they loathed 
Or wrote word tha ith prota i 
That eer der ltor rv lain 
W hat heaven and na bid us pay 
a “a f { inw r v Aine 
= i 1 my lay 
I ' fua giit 
' ’ fisg t ed to ki 
i t tender at night 
I i rud ad les " 
I t wherein t ivei 
P ed fromthe fount of virtue 15 
And bea the wy ’ 
rhroug ‘ v t purty Wa 
i ® fir te vl 
Phat of e lyre have wrap W 
Nor to drv t K gt t 
Phew owt ita aust of 
Witht kind ha nf to live 
And k unblamed the bounteous | 
Ww e favor flice is to give, 
W hose dearest gift its owner's heart 





THE ENGRAVING. 


VIEW OF TORRE DI QUINTO. NEAR ROME. 
D Werk hy Hatch & Smuilie 


‘Tus beautiful view which ornaments our present number, 


2un by graved 


s taken from a drawing of our young countryman Weir, who 
Mr. 
Weir possesses fine natural genius, and his taste has been 


tudied some time at Rome, and now resides in this city. 


greatly improved by an acquaintance with the best models 
We have scen many of his delineationsof Italian scenery which 
would do credit to any living artist, and which could not fail to 
bring him into conspicuous notice in any country where a ma- 


There is, 


ture and discriminating taste for the arts existed. 


however, a time for ali things, and a day will assuredly come, | 





when the United States, without degenerating into the e 
minate and slavish habits and manners of Italy, may borrow 
trom her a proper and becoming taste for her music, her paint- 
ing, and her architecture. All these arts originated and at- 
tained to their highest perfection when Italy, if not free in her 


institutions, Was at least independent of foreign oppressors ; 
und there is nothing in the history of mankind that does not 
distinctly indicate the eternal and inseparable union of the 
highest dezree of liberty with the most splendid triumphs of 
renius. In a free and enlightened country, the patronage of 
le 


the publi le itis equally a source of profit to merit, is cer- 


able than that of aking or a noble, which 


Ww 





tainly far more desir 
carries With it an appearance of degradation, or at least de- 
pendence. ‘To prove that there is not in republicanism or its 
institutions, any necessary indifference or neglect of the arts, 
we might instance the sums voted by the congress of the United 
States to rrumbull for his three national pictures, 


which far exceed any remunerationthat Raphael, or Titian, or 


( olunel 


Dominichino ever reecived forthe same number of works paint 
princes ol cardmals although sole ol 
itis on 


ed for emperors, popes 


hese been seld for much greater sui 


Viaca nas 


have since 


record that Dominichino was paid by seni of a car 


dinal, about the value of twelve or thirteen guimeas for his pu 


ture of St. Jerome, considered the third greatest inthe world! 








We thank our stars this cardinal was not a republican, or we 
night never have heard the last of the barbarous in iflere 
ofa tree pre ple towards the art- rel ¢ eyancie’s of lie 
Thus much for rewards. As to honors, we read that ‘Titia 
when employed in painting the likene=s of ¢ harles th 
vas allowed to sit down in his royal presence 

Phe people, we mean the respectable sesof the Christian 
nations of the present age, certainly exiuint no wal fa | 
ition to fuster and encourage literature and the arts, so fur as 


they ought to be encouraged without entirely taking the lead of 
inore necessary and indispensable pursuits and occupations of 
life For ourselves, we wish to see them take deep root in 
the I 


ted States ; bt 


ni 


t at the same time, we would not pur 
} 


chase them by the sacrifice of a manly spirit of independence 


If they cannot flourish as they once did in Italy, without 
entailing upon us the fate of Italy; if they cannot harmo- 
nize with the blessings of freedom, nor attain to celebrity 


without the sunshine yal patronage, let them perish 


It is better to be without Raphael, a Palladio, a Michael 

Angelo, or a Canova, than a Washington, a Jefferson, or 

a Madison; nor woukl we exchange the temple of liberty 
| for St. Peter's at Rome the tair reality of a hap) tree 


and prosperous people, for the finest landscape of Claude 
pros} peo} I 


or even the transfiguration itself. A race of freemen is worth 
a dozen Apollos, and the goddess of liberty is more beautiful 
in our eves than the Venus di Medici 

But there is nothing in the « Xperience of the past to dis 
und 
the fine arts is compatible with the enjoyment of a rational 
The bear state uld be that 


ich combined the enjoyment of perfect political freedon 


courage the belief, that a due proper encouragement of 


déa! of the social Ww 


liberty 
w! 
and an equal dispensations of the means of happiness, with 
the and all the t 


the arts. But such a state of things is out of the 


embellishinents 


refinements of manners 
questi 
All that can be done or ought to be aimed at in this coun- 
trv, is, to inculcate just so much of a taste for the arts as ts 
consistent with that primitive hardihood and simplicity which 
is essential to the possession, the enjoyment, and the protec 
tion of our institutions 

| We intended to have presented our subscribers at this time 
with a view of Wall-street 


completed and placed in the hands of an artist, but when the 


The drawing was accordingly 


plate was finished, it was so badly executed, that we resolved 
to substitute the present one, being determined that none shall 
hereafter appear in the Mirror but such as at least equal the 
best of American engravings ; we therefore preferred to make 
a selection from the portfolio of Mr. Weir, from numerous 
The drawing of Wall 


wl 


sketches taken by him on the spot 
street 


however, has been committed to the skill of one, ys 
tormer efforts and well-established reputation are a sufficient 


fin the 


guarantee that it will be done in a superior style 
course of the next volume the engraving will be publishes 


Che “ Torre de Quinto,” which accompanies this inipres 


was drawn in 1827. It is an old castle about five miles fro 


lev, about 


onumonly caller 


Rome, situated on a little hill in the centre of a v 
three miles from any other habitation, and ts « 


“ Poussin’s Castle,” from the fact, that he frequently intro 


duced it in his pietures. It had formerly a moat and draw 
bridge, and was probably built in the time of the crusades, but 
for what purpose is unknown, — It is sometimes used by goat 
jherds for the shelter of their flocks, and sometimes by bar 





ditti, for the latter of whom it is more appropriate, as it ts a! 
jmost enturely in ruins Phe surrounding count is hilly ar 
‘sandy, and is nearly destitute of vegetat 

It is singular that this castle should be almost entirely un 
known even by the natives im the vieinity of Ror ind equal 
ly strange that no account should be extant, not even a tr 
dition, respecting its original owners and objects. Left thu 
‘entirely to itsell, the imagination associates with 1 the 
sand tales of romance and chivalry Llow nu of those 
knights, renowned in story, have remed their steeds be th 
its walls, and thence departed lor the Lic Land What 
high-wrought scenes of love or hate—what princely ban 
quets and dazzling throngs of the gay, the | ‘ 1 the 
beautiful have been within its now crumbling ! deserted 
chambers ! \s the representation of a stru ive nvsteri 
ous and interesting, this view will, we hope, afford gratit 
tion to our readers ; but we publish it » fair speci 
of the progres which the art ha made in this cot ry 
Smillie and Hatch, by whom it was execut clearl 

ince ther great excellence as artist ! y claim 1 
| r of having produced one of the v« best on 
which has ever been issued in the United stat \ ‘ 

» pleased to add, that the spirit of liberal encouragement 
yenerally manifested towards works of taste and eleganes 
this description is attended with a corresponding udustry 

petition, and improvement among the artists and pub " 
ers Phose of our countrymen who have devoted themselve 
to this branch of the arts, whatever may be said to the con 
trary, dwell in an age and country aflording a fine field for 
their exertions, and where perseverance ipplicati n. and ta 
lent cannot fail to obtain an ple reward 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


JONATHAN S VISIT TO THE 





CELESTIAL EMPIRE, 


SOME WI uit the vear 1783, Jonathan, a voung fel 
low who lived iy down east, took it into his head to make 
A vovage to Canten Accordingly he fitted out his sloop, 
i tarnation clever vessel o ut eighty t und taking a 
crazy old compass for his guide, lis two cousins, one a lad 
thout sixteen, and a great Newt land dog for his crew 
ind a couple of rusty revolutionary swords for an armament 
he boldly set forth on a vovage to the celestial empire 

Jonathan was a mighty cute lad, and had read a little or 
80 about the great devotion of the Chi to the herb called 
gimseng, which every body knows is a rm for all things 
tle happened one day to hear an Indian doctor give it as his 
opinion that a certain plant which grew in the neighborhood 
of Jonathan's t ! vas verv much like the famous 
Chinese panacea, as he had seen it described. He took a 
hint from this, and rather guessed he would carry a good 
parcel along with him on speculation Accordingly he 
rathered a tew hundred w he, land stowed it away in 
one of lis lockers, under t ‘ " 

Providence, which see tot Col re of such droll 
fellows as Jonathan, wt ulate etty cou erably on 
their native energies, Wessed bina w r wit ' unl 
weather; his old e 1M he! ‘ ration ! old 
chart, which had been torn into fifty thousand pieces and 
pasted on a bit of tarpaulin, proved a most infallible guide 
ind, some how or other, he could not exactly tell how, he 
pluinped bis sloop nght mito ‘Tabk Bay, just as if the old 
tellow had been there a hundred times before 

the Dutch harbor-master w itting under his hat on 
tus plazza, When he beheld, t rh the oke of his pipe 
this strange apparation | ng like a bird into 
the bay Lie took at us Flying Dutchman, and 
such was his trepidati it he stuck has pipe mto hi 
button-hole without k hi ut the ! whereby he burnt 
a hole in his waist Jonathan rounded to, and 
caine to anchor, the entured to go on board 
to get Information cor tral little barque Ike 
could talk E’nglish, Dutch 1 I for indeed he had bee 
promoted to the office on account of his skill in language 

W hence came vou, Mvyuheer quoth he 

Richt off the reel from old Sal I wue replr 
Jonathan 

(ild Salen are cen It th 
sit h place about here 

I guess not What's v 

Hans Ollenbockenoth fl I t 
nan 

Whew ! whyit’saslongasay } ‘ how tit 

But whereabouts ish dish ! eomrue of reite 
ated the harbor-master 

(ou une way off i ‘ 1 i 
dow West Llere 

™iX tousund ad 1 il “ ! i 
mane Do yout ] ' id pulish tor 
as dat, Mynheer 

li vou don't tx ‘ there " 
{ i t bel e the " ! 1 tell you | con 
rial : { i States of Aux 

h 

a | ‘ j ‘ { i 
™ t ed Liolla 

\! | py not ‘ chrestenc | 
lib e neverhbea new freith 
‘ f It 
\ 
Nilay ‘ i fore 1 

eart, 1 iluts } i er it ‘ 

scp uire 
Not I tut l © ‘ lar 

»new wor ‘ ! ‘ t loop d 
i j ! wt to 
ernador 

he | 


Jonathan puz 
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above board, and the governor had not only heard of the 
new world but of the United States of Amerrykey, as Jona- 
than called them. Accordingly he was permitted to enjoy | 
all the privileges of the port. 

Nothing could exceed the curiosity and wonder excited 
by the vessel among the people at the Cape. That she 
hould have made a voyage of so many thousand miles, | 
with such a crew and such an outfit, was, in their opinion, | 
little less than miraculous, and the worthy governor could 
only account for it by the aid of witchcraft, which, he had | 


somewhere heard, abounded in the new world. Jonathan 
was the greatest man, and his dog the greatest dog at the | 
Cape. He dined with the governor and the burgomasters ; | 
eracked his jokes with their wives and daughters, danced 
with the Hottentots, and might have married a rich Dutch 
damsel of five hundred weight, and five thousand ducats a 
vear, provided he would have given up old Salem forever. 

After partaking of the hospitalities of the Cape a few days, 
Jonathan began to bein a hurry to prosecute his voyage. He 
knew the value of time as well as money. On the sixth day 
he accordingly set sail amid the acclamations of the inhabi- 
tants, taking with him a hippopotamos, an ourang-outang, 
and six ring-tailed monkeys, all of which he had bought 
on speculation. One of his cousins had, however, been 
so sinitten with the country about the Cape, or with the 
charms of a little Dutch maiden, that he determined to stay 
behind, marry, and im, reve the inhabitants—on speculation 
A Dutch sailor offered to supply his place, but Jonathan de 
clined, saying he guessed his ether cousin and the Newfound. 
land dog, who was a pretty particular cute Kritter, could sail 
his sloop quite round the world and back again. 

Not inuch of incerest occurred during the voyage until he 
arrived at Macao, where he excited the same astonishment, 
underwent the same scrutiny, returned the same satisfactory 
answers, and came off as triumphantly as he did at the Cape 
of Good Hope. While here, he saw every thing, inquired 
about every thing, and went every where. Among other ad 
ventures he one day accompanied his cousin in a fishing- 
boat, to see if they fished as the people did on the banks 
of Newfoundland. Unfortunately a violent storm came 
on; some of the boats were lost, and their crews drowned 
‘The survivors went and offered up some of their paddles at 
the great temple of Neang-ma-ko. ‘Those that were able, 
added some matches and gilt paper. Jonathan's other cousin 
here determined to stay behind at Macao. It occurred to him 
he might make a speculation by curing the fish after the 
manner of mackarel. Jonathan did not much like this, but he 
said ‘‘never mind, | partly guess | can do without him.” 

Jonathan had now no one but his Newfoundland dog to 
assist in the navigation of his sloop. But he thought to him 
self, his voyage was almost at an end, and, at all events, if he 
hired any of the Macao people, they would be offering up 
matches and gilt paper to Neang-ma-ko, instead of minding 
their business. So he set sail for Canton, the Chinese prog- 
nosticating he would go to the bottom, because he did not 
make an offering to Neang-ma-ko, and the Portuguese that 
he would go to the devil, because he did not pay his devoirs 
to the virgin 

At Lin-Tin he was taken for a smuggler of opium by 
some, and for a magician by others, when they saw his vessel, 
heard where he hailed from, and became convinced that his 
whole crew consisted of a Newfoundland dog. The com 
mander of the fleet of ships of war stationed at Lin-Tin, to 
prevent the smuggling of opium into the celestial empire, 
seized the sloop, and devoted its brave commander to the in 
dignation of the mighty emperor, who is brother to the sun 
and moon. Hereupon Jonathan bethought himself of a piece 

the herb he had brought with him and had in his pocket. 
It isa mighty good chance,” thought he, “to try if it's the 


identical thing.” 


of 


Accordingly he took a convenient opportu- 
nity of presenting to the valiant commander a bit about as 
big as his finger. ‘The admiral, whose name was Tizzy 
Wizzy-T wang-Lang, stared at him at first withastonishment, 
then at the present with almost dismay, and thrusting it into 
his pocket, immediately caused it to be proclaimed that the | 
‘foreign barbarian” was innoccut of the erime, or the inten-! 
ton of smuggling opium, and might go any where he pleased 
Tizzy-Wizzy-Twang-Lang then sat down and wrote a des- 
patch to the governor of Canton, stating that he had routed 
the “foreigu barbarians,” destroyed their fleet, and thrown 
all their opium overboard. Atier which he shut himself up 
in his cabin and took a morse! of the treasure Jonathan had 
presented him, about as large as the headofa pin. It ts aston 
ishing how much better he felt afterwards 
in the mi 





1 While Jonathan had set sail, and was plough 


I. ; oe encars . ee - “ger ia — 
done the harbor-master. But his papers were all fair and jing his way towards Canton, with a fair wind and a good pros- | ot opinion if he displayed the whole parcel at once, it might 




















pect of making a great speculation, for he had ascertained to, lower the price and injure his speculation. 


' 
; | gv . " 
la certainty that the article he had brought with him was || fat-qua disposed of the two pounds of ginseng for a thump 


the real ginseng, which was worth five times its weight in) ing sum, which Jonathan pocketed in less than no time, and 


gold. He went ashore at the village of Ho-tun, where he || chuckled in his sleeve, as he thought of the means to get rid 
saw the people catching wild ducks and geese, which they jof the whole at the same rate. A day or two after, he deliver- 
fatten by feeding in the dark. “That's a good hint,” said || the hong-merchant a few pounds more, which he said he had 
Jonathan, shutting one eye, ‘and I'll tell the folks at old Sa-|) accidentally found in a place where he had stowed away and 


! 
lem.” While he was walking about, seeing intoevery thing, he || forgot tt. 





| Was unexpectedly saluted by a shower of stones froin a parcel) ~ Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting, I chin-chin you.’ And 
‘of children with their hair sticking up behind like two horns. | he began to have a great respect for Missee Joe Notting. 
Jonathan thought this tarnation ungenteel, but he prudently | In this way, by slow degrees, did friend Jonathan bring 


forth his hoard of hidden treasures, till it was all disposed of, 
and was come to try his fortune. \ ind he found himself in possession of almost half a million of 
“ May I be buttered,” quoth Jonathan, as he approache d ‘ dollars ; for, it is to be recollected, this happened long before 
Canton, and saw the countless boats moored in streets on the the value of ginseng was brought down to almost nothing by 
lriver, or flitting about in every direction— May I be butter- |the large quantities carried to China in consequence of the 
led if here isn'ta city all afloat. ‘This beats all nater !” ! successful speculation of Jonathan. 
| And sure enough, here was a scene that might have made | Every time he produced a new lot, he declared it was all he 
ss of our Indians wonder, The whole world seemed on || had left, and consequently, to the last moment, the price was 
the water. Junks, with two eyes staring at the bows—canal- kept up. Fat-qua began to believe that Joe Notting had dis- 
boats, flower-boats, pleasure-boats, and boats of all sizes and || covered some hidden place where it grew, in the neighborhood 
descriptions, filled with all sorts of people, lay moored im |of Canton, or that he dealt with the prince of darkness. He 
accordingly caused him to be watched, but our hero was too 


suppressed his anger, considering he was in a strange country, 





regular streets, or were moving about to and fro in every di 
rection, painted in all the colors of the rainbow, and orna- || wide awake for the hong-merchant. 
mented with gold leaf and grinning monsters having no pro-||* Ui yah! Missee Joe Notting—some yet more—when you 

shall think shall you no more have—hey ? Every day here 


totypes in nature, or any where else but in the grotesque | 
| come you—say the last ishe—hi yah! [ think no last come 


imiegination of the artists of the celestial empire. 
The busy activity of some of these boats was singularly forever.” 

contrasted with the luxurious ease of others, in which might)! “I hain’t another stick to save my gizzard,” said Jonathan 

be seen a couple of Chinese dandies reclining on mats and and this time he spoke like a man of honor. He had at last 

resting their heads on bamboo pillows, with pipes in their | sold out his hoard, with the exception of a small parcel for 


|| presents, and to use on an emergency. 


mouths, either listlessly contemplating the scene before thei, 
or gazing with lack-lustre eye on the picture of some favorite!) Jonathan was now thinking he would gather himseli 
beauty with penciled eyebrows, nails like a tiger, and feet |) tose ther, and point his bowsprit strut towards home. But first 
almost invisible. Others were performing the ce remouy of|| he determined to see about him, for he expe cted to be asked 
chin-chin-jos, which consists in throwing bits of burning] # heap of questions when he got amongst his old neighbors ; 
paper into the water, while the din of innumerable gongs| and not be able to tell them all about the celestial empire 
contributed a species of music to the scene that made honest |! would be to show he had little or no gumption. 
Jonathan stop his ears in reverential dismay. || He accordingly visited the famous flower garden of Fa 
When our adventurer moored his sloop at Whampoa, in | Tee, where he saw a vast collection of the most beautiful 
the midst of a fleet of vast ships, of almost all the nations|| lowers, and roses of all colors. Returning, he passed through 
of Europe, they did not know what to make of her. All he | the suburb of Ho-Nam, where he was called Fan-kwei, which 
could say failed in convincing them that he had come from! means “ foreign devil,” and pelted handsomely with stones 
such a long distance, in such a vessel, navigated by such a) according to the hospitable custom of the inhabitants. 
crew. Besides, what could have brought him to Canton? He|}| Jonathan was now so rich, that he felt himself a different 
had neither money to purchase, nor cargo to exchange for }iman from what he was when the boys pelted him at the 
Chinese commodities, except it might be his river-horse, his’! village of Ho-tun. He had moreover seen the bamboo so 
ourang-outang, and his monkeys. | liberally employed on the backs of the Chinese by their own 
Jonathan kept his own secret, [le had heard that the Chi- | officers and magistrates, that he thought he might make use 
nese were as sharp as the “Icetle end of nothing whittled || himself of this universal panscea for all offences in the ce 
down,” and determined to be as sharp as the best of them. lesti ulemy ire Accordingly, he sallied forth among these in 
Accordingly nothing could be got out of him, exceptthat he had | hospitable rogues, and plied his stick so vigorously that the 
come on his own bottom, and meant to turn a penny some, rabble fled before him, crying out “ Fan-kwei!’ and making 
how or other. He said nothing about his ginseng, which he motions significant of cutting off the head, as much as to say 
had, as | before stated, stowed away in a secret locker that would be his end at last. The reader must know that 
The story of the strange man and the strange vessel that beheading is considered the most disgraceful of all punish 
had been navigated from the new world by a man and a) ™ents in the celestial empire, where they do every thing dit 
dog, made a great noise, and thousands flocked to see them. | lef ntly from the rest of the work 
rhe gentleman who officiated as American consul, without \ formal complaint was lad before the Gan-chatesze, a 
yt Minister of justice at Canton, against the Fan-kwei, who had 
vloniously bambooed the mobof Ho-Nam. Pat-qua, one of our 


however, having a regular appointment, behaved in the 


u 
kind and trendly manner to Jonathan, and introduced hiu 
to a hong, or, as our hero called him, a Aung-merchant, who heTo’s securities, was taken into custedy till his fortheoming 
undertook to do his business for him, that is, if he had any to) #24 an express sent offto Pekin to announce the intelligence 


do, Which seemed rather doubttul to the brother of the sun and moon, that a Fan-kwei had 


i chin-chin you,” said Fat-qua, the hongman. beaten at least two hundred of his valiant and invincible sub 
‘You don’t now, do you ?” quoth Jonathan. “ Well then, gee ts, who could not bring themselves to soil their finger 
Ichin-chin you, and so we are even, | guess.” by touching even the clothes of a foreign barbarian 
k’at-qua was very anxious to Knew all about Jonathan's Jonathan was soon arrested, and, being carried betor 
business, but the Chinese were such plaguy slippery fellows, | the illustrious Gan-chat-sze, was astonished at seeing the in 


nan who 





he was afraid to trust him with his secret. He, therefore, | finite nuschief he had done. ‘There wes one poor 

very gravely, and with infinite simplicity, commended to him had his eye put out; another his head fractured ; a third his 

his cargo ot live stoc k, beg red he would dis] ose of them te | arm broken; nd, what was worse than all this, three 
} 


the best advantage, and invest the proceeds in a cargo of |Chidren were so disabled that they could not stand, all t 


notions. F'at-qua did not know whether to laugh or be angry | Jonathan's bamboo, which was about as thick as your finge 
|—however, he concluded by leughing, and promising to ck ‘This Was a serious business fora Fan-kwei. But h 
his best friend Fat-qua whispered in his ear 

| The tride which Jonathan brought with hin had been Hi yah—Missee Joe Notting—you some re have 
all expended in maintaining himself and his dog, and Fat of that grand—Hi yah ! You stand under me—hey 

qua did not feel inclined to advance any on the seeurity of Jonathan tipt him a knowing wink, and Fat-qua_ the 


| his live stock, This being the case, Jonathan one day brought | crept close to the ear of the incorruptible Gan-chat-sz 
A 


} 
t 
a pound or two of his ginseng, and asked him carelessly'| and whispered him in like manner; but what he said bein 


what it might be likely worth in these parts ? only intended for the eat of justice, must not be disclose: 





“Hi vah!”’ exclaimed the hong-merchant in astonishment. ', The effect, however, was miraculous, the Gan-chat-sze forth 
“No, have got some more of he—hi vah!” with started up in a mighty passion, and, seizing his banibo 
Some small matter—not much,” said Jonathan, who was! attacked the complainants in the suit with such wondert 





vig 
eve 
dis 
lat 
hi 


3c] 
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vigor, that he actually pe rformed a miracle, and restored |the sound of a guitar, at some short diets ance in the ous n leo tet tie enter the gates of Canton without a bribe; how hi 

every one of them to the use of their limbs. After this, he, yt approached nearer, and, in a few minutes, seemed ¢ directly river-horse, being tired of confinement, took an opportuni 
’ 





discharged the offender with a caution, which Fat-qua trans- junder the window of the apartment. Shangtshee appeared | ty to jump overboard, whereby he upset a boat and came nigh 
lated into excellent English, and the next day Jonathan sent lore atly agitated, and begged Jonathan by signs to de part the|\drowning the passengers. ‘This cost him three thous and 
him by the hands of the same discreet friend a pound of gin- way hecame. But Jonathan had no notion of being scared | dollars more. His next adventure was picking up the body 
seng. l'by a tune, and declined to budge an inch. It was a nice tune,| of a drowned man in the river one evening in passing he 
“ Hi yah! Missee Joe—more some yet, hey ! Believe him jand he did’nt much mind if he heard another just like it l'tween his sloop and the shore, whose murder he was found 
make him as him go along.—Hi yah ! Chin-chin you, Missee | Presently the music ceased, and all at once the young! guilty of before Ga? if-sce, Who kindly let him off forten 
Joe Notting.” | Shangtshee screamed a scream almost as loud as the former|;thousand dollars, advising him at the same time through 
Fat-qua was determined to signalize this triumph of Chi- jones, “ What can have got into the curious varmint now, | the hong-merchant Fat-qua, to take the earliest opportunity 
nese justice over prejudice against foreigners, by a great feast 1 wonder 7” quoth Jonathan. Tle little suspected she had |/o! making himself invisible within the precinets of the cele 
of bears-claws, birds-nests, and all the delicacies of the east, Jeaught a glimpse of the face of her lover through the blinds. |tial empire 
He, therefore, invited a number of the Fan-kweis about the | it his young man was called Yu-min-hoo, which signities fea ‘T partly guess PU take his advice, and pull up stake 
Factory, to meet Jonathan at his country-seat, near the gar-|\thered, because he was a great poet, and took such high flights! § vid Jonathan I never saw such a tarnal phece It beats 
dens of Fa-Tee, and they had a jolly time of it, Our hero || that his meaning was sometimes quite out of sight. He always ¢¥ery thing, | swow. Why, squire FPat-qua, Pll tell you what 
was complimented with a pair of chop-sticks of the most ele- learried an ink-bottle s ispended to his button, a bamboo pen uf you'll only come to our parts, you may go jist where you 
gant construction and materials, which he managed with such || stuck behind his ear, and a book under his arm, in which he | Please—do jist as you please—and talk tothe gals as much a 
skill, that, by the time the dinner was over, he was well nigh lwrote down his thoughts that none might escape him. He) Yeu} lease. Pil be choked if it is'nt true by the living hokey 
starved to death. |made verses upon Shanat shee, in which he compared her toa!) * Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting,” replied Fat-qua, “she 


The “ hung-merchant” Fat-qua, was a jolly little fellow, | dish of bears-claws, since her nails were at least six inches |/™Ust be some very fine place dat Merrykes 











about knee high to a toad,” as Jonathan used to say, and (Jong, and she was a delicacy which the epicure might adimire|| ‘ There youare right, squire. But, good bye; T finally con 
fond of a good glass of wine. He plicd his guests pretty |every day in the year. It was this sentiment which he had clude it's best to cut stick They're plaguy slippery fellows 
neatly, until they began to feel a little top-heavy, and sailed | cet to music and sung onthis eventful evening under the win- here, if they aint, may 1 be heked by a chap under size 
away one by one under rather high steam, leaving Jonathan {| dow of his mistress Jonathan received the remainder of | wney, Which he 
and his friend alone together, the latter fast asleep. Jona 1 Yu-min-hoo was petrified when he saw his Shangtshee }\“"S then earnestly advised to invest in bill ud at the same 
than was by this time in high feather, and thought this would || sitting so cosily by the side of a Fan-kwei, which, as | said, "me te x li his vessel, and embark for home in ifer convey 
be a good time to take a peep at the establishment of bis!|pefore, means foreign devil. His indignation was terrible, | @ee 
friend, that he might know something of these matters when || and his jealousy prodigious. He had thoughts of sittin “Dye think Im a fellow of no more gumption thar 
' ° - peat) ' 
» me } hat? an ‘ . lor +} ' ‘ 
he got home. || down by the light of the moon and writing a furious ode, con. U'"' id h Vi be darned if there’s a tighter sa 
He arose without disturbing the little fat gentleman, and | sioning the Fan-kwei to all the Chinese devils, which are, thing than my sloop ever sailed across the salt sea; and a 
HW £ ) | 
proceeded to penetrate into the interior of the house, until he the ugliest in the world. Even their gods are monsters, '0T Your paper money, Pve had « vof that in my own 
came tothe female apartments, in one of which he saw allwh it then must the others be? On second thoughts, how- ),°@Mtry in ny t 
young lady smoking, to whow he paid his compliments with |/eyer, Yu-min-hoo restrained his muse, and in a moment or He declined shipping a + fy 1} he must trust, in 
a low bow. Her pipe was formed of slender pieces of bam- i two they heard the clatter of his wooden shoes oradually re that case, tostrangers; and he thought to hunself that he could 
boo, highly polished, with a bowl of silver and a mouth-piece || ceding, Shangtshee again entreated with her eyes, her ¢2Sily induce his two cousins togoe home with hin now he w 
of amber. Her hair was beautifully long and tastefully! pands, nay, her very feet, that Jonathan would make himself 80 Meh. It happened as he had anticipated, beth gladly 1 
dressed with flowers and gold and silver bodkins, and the |} arce. The tears ran down her cheeks, and like torrents of | Jeimed him again, each having fialed in his speculation. "The 
whole atmosphere of the room was perfumed with jasmine |! , we dee nnels i he: ct cnoiled ther, Vutchmen at the Cape forbade the one using a machine | 
i J rain wore deep channels in them that almost spoiled thet I 
and other odoriferous plants and shrubs. By her side lay a{) peauty had invented for saving labor, lest it might lower the price of 
guitar, on which she seemed to have been playing. Jonathan tried all he could to comfort her, when, what their negroes; and the Portuguc ond Ch © refused to 
The entrance of Jonathan threw her into great confusion, | his surprise and indignation at her base ingratitude, he eat the fish of the other, because he neither crossed himse!t 
and she uttered several violent screams, which however brought) was saluted with a scratch of those long nails that constitute before the picture of the virgin, nor burnt gilt paper tot 


no one to her assistance. ‘Lhe illustrious Fat-qua was still |}the most unequivocal claun of a Chinese lady to rank It ‘image of Neang 


sleeping in his seat, and the servants making merry as usual! was a scratch so emphatic and well-directed, that every nail A prosperous voyage ended in Jonathan's happy return to 
with the remains of the feast. Jonathan attempted an apo- jund most especially the little finger nail, lett its mark on his) Salem. where he became ereat man even to the extent of 
logy for his intrusion, but the more he apologized the louder | cheek, and it was preceded and followed by a scream of the being yek jt honorable He lived long and happily, and hi 
the young lady screamed. Jonathan wondered what could | highest pretensions. chiet boast to the end of his lite was that he had been the first 
be the matter with her | Cur hero was astounded at this salutation. He had heard) of his countrymen to visit the celestial en pire, and the only 

* Well, L never saw any thing like this growing among'jof love taps, but never of such as these But he soon un- pan that navigated with o Newfoundland dog for an officer 


corn—what'’s come over the gal!) May 1 be chiselled if 1 || derstood the whole squinting of the business as slick as a 





don’t think she’s afeard I'll eat her. But why the dickens, 1f)| whistle, when he saw little Fat qua standing before hin 


THE DRAMA, 















she’s frightened, dont she scamper off, that being the most nat’- | breathing fire and looking fury with his dark sharp-cor 
ral way of getting out of danger.” Jonathan did not know | nered eyes 
the feet of the poor young damsel were not more than two!) “ Ei yah !—Missee Joe Notting —spose think you laughter NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 
nehes and a half long, and that she could no more run than | my ene flower-woman—hey Ww re almost ashamed to that after all the “ Inst 
ly. They were what the Chinese poets call a coupk of “ gold Jonathan endeavoured to « nvince Fat-qua that there was! ights of Cinderella this season,” she has come forth again 
en hiles.”’ not the least hart in sitting by the side of a young woman & bewate hing as ever Phe truth this opera offers an en 
Encouraged by this notion, that her pretending to be fright- in a civil Way—that it was dome in his country every dev in. tertatninent so agreeable nd popular that it can scarcely yet 
ened was all sheeraflectauon, he approached her still nearer, | the year, particularly on Sundays—and that the women there |" laid aside without disappointing many Mr. Barnes has 
tuck up the guitar, and begged her to play him a tune, such | were quite as good as the Chinese, though they did not wear been enact tonwe, or Juliet, we do not know which, for 
as “* Vankee Voodle,” or any thing of that sort that Was pret- wooden shoes and nails six inches long the thermometer has run up towards ninety; therefore, not 
ty easily managed, for he did not much adimire any of your Fat-qua was wroth at this indecorous comparison of the being fond of the pathetic, we were not present. By the way 
fine fashionable guucracks. Jonathan was a plaguy neat | Pan-kwei ladies with those of the celestial empire; he ordered Barnes deserved, and we are told received, a good benefit ; but 
kind of a chap—as handsome a lad as might be seen; tall, his servants to scize Jonathon as a violator of Chinese eti- |“ hope the shade of the poet may scowl upon him in | 
and straight, with blue eyes, white forehead, and red checks, |‘ quette, and a calumiator of wooden shoes and long nails. He dreams, for thus burlesquing his fine creat 
» little rusted to be sure with the voyage. determined in the bitterness of his heart to have him imu Phe Bowery, in addition to several spectacles of uncom 
The pretty creature with the little feet, whose name was dj itely beforethe worshipful Gan-chat-sze, who woul t fail. mon splendor, which we ve noticed before, is coming forth 
Shangtshee, ventured at lust tolook at this impudent intruder, | to squeeze some of his dollars out of him intragedy withtalent. My. Booth is a strong attraction, and 
and, sooth to say, he did not appear so ternble at the second But further retlection induced him to abandon this cours he Virgintus and William Tell of Mr. Hlamnblin ars ae } 
clanee as at the first. She smiled, and put out her small foot . ffe recollected, when the fumes of the wine were wewhat ond deservedly applauded. We think the policy of the mans 
tor Jonathan to admire. She then took her guitar and play-) dissipated, that both himself and his daughter would be di er will be hereatter to devote his house to tragedy and come 
ed him a tune—it was not Yankee Lvodle”’ to be sure, but graced and dishonored if it were public lv known that she dv, while the! ark will necessarily stand alone In opera Ih: 
it rather pleased Jonathan, for he declared it beat all, he'd be) had been in company with a Pan-kwei, a stain of the deepest) two gentlemen named above, with the aid of Mr. Cooper 
switched if it did'nt. Shangtshee seemed to understand the ‘dye, according to the stetutes of the celestial en pire, in any | ™ay iflord many attractive exhibition Uhe public will 
compliment for she smiled and put out her other ge iden lily, hut the common women. ‘The only way, therctore, was to: 4 th extend to the establishinent every enc ouragement 
I suppose to show Jonathan she had a pair of them. Jona- make the best of a bad business. Ac rdingly he bribed his At the Chatham, Oswali has been performed We an 
than admired the pipe ; she handed it to lim, he put it to his servants to secrecy—married his daughter to the poet nd derstand it Was entirely successful; but have not had ' 
lips, and giving it back again, she put it to her lips,which our swore never to invite another Missee Joe Notting to dine opportunity of attending its re presentation, nor of witne “ 
hero finally concluded came as near to kissing as two-pence with him so long as there was a women in his hou He, ing the efforts of Mr. Adams, by whom it was pr ™ : 
to a groat. liad never, he said, met with a fellow of this chop befor Mrs. Hughes delivered an epilogue written by Mh Wout 
“How the kritter blushes,” thought Jonathan. He did Various were the other adventures of our hero, which are worth. ‘The public will bear in mind that this is the sea 7 
not kuow she was paint d halfan inch thick after the fashion forever lcorporated in the annals of the celestial en pire, | for benefits, to which the performers, who have «o lon oh . 


of the Chinese ladies. As they sat thus exchanging little where he figures as the “Great lan-kwei, Joe Notting.” My istered to our gratification, look for 
pleasant civilities, which, innocent as they were, endangered limits will not suffice to parucularize them all, els« would I reward However we may be oft 


both their lives, they were alarmed, at least the lady—tor Jo-, record how he was fined a thousand dollars by his old friend, upon their faults and merits. t! 
nathan had never particularly studied Chinese customs—by Gan-chet-sze, for bambooing a valiant sentinel who refused | them all succes 
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' that might have been avoided had we suilered him to be our|| Do this, poor child of discontent, and then tell me if ours is 





or the New-York Mirror. 








— ‘pioneer? Though the past is ours no longer, the present is|/not a very good world—tell me if happiness, or at least the 

EPITAPH ON A HORSE. kindly awarded us; and what right have we to be dissatisfied | elements of happiness, are not around us and within ourreach 
Beaten seniet nee y - ~ oe earth with it, and to seek for flaws and imps rlections in a gift as} Not a day of our life passes in which we may not enjoy some 
Vhough proud, swells not his eulogy : he shone rich as it is unmerited 2? But the consolations of the present}) pleasing phenomenon in external nature, some new perception 





With genuine worth and virtues all bits 
1 


sien and the blessed inheritance of the past, fraught with the hal-},of moral beauty, some charm of social intercourse, some 








His generous spirit, that with bigh disdain . , t 
Brook’d not the chiding spur, obey’d the rein | lowed remembrances of boyhood—its happy innocence, its jcheering consciousness of having acted according to the dic 
Meek in his might, though wrong d, he scorned todea . »s its friendshi i . > »xuber: >» of affec-!' tates of vi . ' : : . ~ “er 
Vindictive death-blows irom bis noble heel; beauties, its friendships, its artlessness, its exube rance of affec tates of virtue, Not a day passes in which we may not find 
Sometimes with tame and drooping ueck conveyed tion, and buoyancy of sou!—all these will not suffice to satiate |! some rich gem in the mind’s Golconda, or some new fountain 
The tottering infant, or the trembling maid Ape wr ie - = — r . ? ‘ 
With dumb regard his bounteous master viewed, our inordinate expectations. We must fly to hope for aatis-| of feeling springing uplike the geysers of Iceland, warm, 
And told in looks his honest gratitude ia faction, and her land of promise is far among the shadows of} pure, and bright, amid even the gloomy and arctic desolation 
Bur when the hora’s shrill ehalle ge waked the wood, i . 5 J i) A 
With ears erect and quivering limbs he stoud; the coming eternity. It is there indeed, that forsaking all of|/of the most blighted heart. Memory has embalmed many ot 
Forward he flew, the vulgar “ isaloof, time we can call our own, we pass our transitory existence.| the fairest flowers which bloomed beside our way, and albeit 
a iopaicn rung beneath his bounding » n | . - . . ~ 
Nor cl tc: chasins his daring course restrat But this is unwise in the extreme, for if the present has its! much of their freshness has faded, she is ever ready to please 
ountains Hise and torrents roar in val sufficiency of ills, has it not also its equivalent of blessings ?} us with whatever of fragrance and painted loveliness still re 








sthe archot that aspiring crest i * 7 5 7 j 
+ proud streamers and the panting breast i If it has not, then is life in reality a “forced state,” and we} mains, Fancy waits to charm us with new resemblance: 








- rould ring ts o s! pened the veriest playthings and slaves of an untoward destiny.{/and analogies drawn from all objects in the mental and phy 
whing eves ane iundering nostrils Sle . E . . ae = : * 

, Whoe er thou art, Whose manly mind And granting all this, a fine moralist has remarked, “ if life||sical worlds, and imagination stands ready to “lap us in the 

\ o'er t rea ‘ f thy o anal — -_ is a dream, happy is he who can make most of the illusion.’ elysium’’ which rises around us at the wave of her magi: 

pare bu he droptrom pity s generous sou ce, : 3 i . ‘ - ’ x ais 

Nor blush to shed it for my gallant horse. M.) And shall we not belie ve him ? or, in other words, shall we|;wand. Hope presents us with her prism, and as we look 

not let the world slip, and manage to slide along with it as) through it towards the future, we behold our path overarched 

ORIGINAL ESSAYS. smoothly as possible? There is no reason why we should), with rainbows, and bordered with innumerable forms upon 

, : _ — . —— not, and the best why we should—the utter impotency of our) which light has lavished all its tinted glories. Genius ha 

MUSINGS. | individual eflorts to alter or retard its course ; surrounded us with the trophies of his achievements over ig- 

Let the world slip; we shall ne'er be younger. — Shakespeare “ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis @1 || norsnce and error—unfolded to our apprehension the myste 


It will keep on the same in spite of all utilitarian efforts at re-|| ties of science—and thrown open to us the fairy land of poesy 
form, so long as the present constitution of things remains. ||threnging with scenes more congenial to our feelings than 
Do all we can—laugh, ridicule, remonstrate, weep as much), “hy we meet with even in this fair world, and peopled wit! 


‘THere is a singular propensity in human nature to be dis 
contented with the present lot, from inticipations of some thing 
better. ‘This disposition of mind, arising from temperament 
and the influence of a thousand passions, varying with time | 45 We may—the proud will still be haughty, the misanthropic) bright spirits, to whom our own, in their better aspects, seem 
and circumstances, is more or less exemplified in the charae-| ©Y nical, the melancholy atrabilarious, the idle indolent, the vain||intimately allied. Sleep, too, has a paradise of her own, and 
ter of every individual, no matter how affluent or exalted. 
Though his fate be cast in pleasant places, overarched with 
italian skies, and perfumed with the breezes of Araby ; though 
homage greet him at every turn, and obsequiousness attend 
his slightest nod ; though flattery delight him with her honied 
praises, and fame tell his glory to every land; though friend 

hip lavish upon him all her endearments, and the charms of 
aflectionate beauty make the sunshine of his dwelling ; yea, 
though hope have redeemed all her promises, and ambition 


ostentatious, the gay hilarious, the bigoted fanatic, and the!|When darkness has shrouded the outward creation, and wea 
mad, mad. ‘The voice of our chidings would not hush the ||Tiness stolen from our palsied senses all power of perception 
din of the mighty Babel; and even should it reach the ears she transports the unslumbering soul to her enchanted do- 
of a few, they would listen but to pity or deride. The best || mains, where it hears again the sweet voices that long since 
we can do therefore is to set agood example before those with- || passed from earth, and sees once more the features of the 
in the sphere of our in2uence, for it is notin the power of no-| beloved, whose requiem has long since been chanted, and 


ralization to change the inwrought texture of human nature.|) Where visions of prospective happiness are shadowed forth 


Why not then rest satisfied with our own Jot in particular, | 0 Its enraptured conceptions. Then comes revelation with 
and with that of the world in general?) Why conjure up,||!ts holy and sublime promises, giving to those visions the 
like the weeping philosopher, a thousand fancied miseries on|| sanction of truth, and to our aspirations for immortality the 


consummated every aim of the past—still he is not satistied 
What need we more to be con 


which to bestow our tears, while there are so many realities|| Wtitten assurances of God 


nor at ease in his possessions. If avaricious, with the trea- 
: : : | : 
of beauty, of glory, of loveliness, of goodness around us, to} tented ? to make life slide smoothly and pleasantly along 


sures of Creesus in his coflers, he will still seek to accumulate, 
If sensual, though nectar and ambrosia crown his table, and 


a houri minister to his gratifications, he yet longs for other) contemptuous may be 
If philosophic, the lore there are very few of us who, in sober reason, would be will-| so many cherished interests are necessarily arrayed against 
3 ° Lo 


call forth smiles of gratitude and admiration? However)! Yet with all these blessings, in a world constituted like 


our opinion of this world, I believe ‘this, where so many changes are continually occurring, and 
dainties and other untried pleasures. 

and the written experience of all ages may be his, and still 
his lamp shall be seen burning at nudnight, as he hangs over 
the crucible, or shapes to the semblance of truth some strange 
and unheard of theory. In fact, content and competence, for us would return with his own bundle of miseries, not having |ent. It is our own fault if it does. When our sky is over 
the most part, are not reckoned among the real blessings of ;been able to find in the whole heap one for which he was}! shadowed, the sun is not to blame if the earth sends up her 
* Wait till 1) willing to conunute it. dark exhalations, and shuts out from her bosom the warn 


Phe longer I live the more I become convinced that this is}'effalgence which he freely offers. It is just so with content 


ing to exchange it for the uncertainties of another. And as) each other, we must calculate on meeting with somewhat ot 
regards our individual lot, should Jupiter permit another col-|!harshness and disappointment. This however should not 
lection of the ills of humanity, Ido not doubt but each one of) overcome our equanimity, nor render us gloomy and despond 


to-day, but among those expected to-morrow 
have reaped the harvest of another speculation,” says the mer- | 
chant ; “ wait,” laughs the man of the world, * till | have prov 
ed a few more of its pleasures ;” ‘ wait,” ery the soldier, the 
statesman, the poet, until we are crowned with more laurels, 
and then in the buoyancy of gratified wishes we will turn 





not so despicable a world as most people seem melined to con-|'the mind’s sun, when we suffer the clouds of care, of sorrow 
sider it, notwithstanding its changes, its inclemencies, its per-llo¢ regret, to obscure the cheering and blessed light which he 
turbations, its stern antipoetical realities, and its bad cotlee.||j, always waiting to impart. But onthe supposition that our 
It has been grievously misnamed a desert—a dungeon—a| disquietudes are not our own legitimate offspring, does not dis 
vale of tears—a charnel house, and the like; but | think appointment on the whole, conduce as much to our happines 


from the turmoil and excitement of ambition to those still, 
se WW brisi % ‘Te + Tre ‘ ste ‘Te r 7 . 
those ho christened it were suilering from a diste mpe red | as success ? Were we always sure of being successful, the 


tranquilizing scenes best fitted for the contemplation and so- | 
ber enjoyments of declining years.’ But old age finds them 
plodding on in the same poth, as restless, eager, unsatis tied as 
ever. Now this continued restlessness in the moral world is, 
I think, in opposition to what nature tmtended in giving 
birth to humanity. [t is reasonable to suppose that the chief 
object of our being was happiness, and accordingly, every 
thing internal or external which tends to make us miserable, 


fancy, and deserved to be quartered in a lunatic asylurn, | pleasures of excitement and of hope would be ours no longer 
If it be a desert, it is one not wanting in springs of gladness) Wre should become careless and indolent, and the healthful 
and sprinklings of living verdure, where the pilgrim may rest) .\ hilaration which springs from the uncertainty of our ex 
for a season from his wanderings, and meet with refreshinent pectations, would degenerate into the morbid listleasness of 
and repose — Lf it be a wilderness, it is one instinet with the apathy And since the delight consequent upon the happs 
spirit of beauty, clothed with magnificence, beaming with the | termination of any favorite plan, is in proportion to the a 
radiance of ten thousand orbs, and hallowed by the endear-) 4 cles and uncertainties over which we triumph ; in like 
wents of friendship and love. If it be a sepulehre, it is one!) yanner, according to the number of our disappointments in 


must counteract the first design of our existence. ‘Therefore, 
embosouwd un flowers, garnished with the dews ot heaven,| Jif. will be the enhancement of our gratification whenever 


it is both idle and unphilosophical to indulge this spirit of dis 


, : 3 . . . } P Snwtt one P a : 
satisfaction with the present, and to vield a blind credulity to | “" 1 the more holy dews of affection and of hope. Look at we are fortunate in our aims. How vain then are our 1 


the insinuations of taney with regard to ourdestiny. “These yonder ocean, now grets ; and how unwise are we, whatever vexation may befall 
are the great hindrances to contentment, and the sooner we sleeping int y mid nts countless isles,” | us, not to put on a smiling face, and let the world slide ! Fi 


are convinced of it the better. We shall then feel that the and now shaking with the loud thunderings of its awful com-| myself, | have outlived my teens, and though I am many 
the world slip; and the true, motion the dwe llers of every land. Look to the broad dome! years onthe better side of confirmed old bachelorism, my brow 


true philosophy of hie its to let 
that overhangs thee, and mark its gorgeous clouds, its rain-| js not unwrinkled, and gray hairs have prematurely intruded 


knowledge of time, to know that we s/iall never be younge 
Yes, glorious Shakspeare, there is a deep and most excellent 
wisdom in this thy maxiun! ‘Thou knewest that our path is | effulgence ot innumerable burning spheres. Send thy glance ' reader, | feel a sort of natural right to speak to you of my 
besct with sufficient asperities without our strewing it with! abroad over the similing ¢ arth, and feast thy sight with its! self, and perhaps if you will have the courtesy to listen, you 
thorns of our own rearing Thou knewest that the allotted! broad meadows and yellow harvest-fields, its Hashing streams| may profit by experience. In my earlier years I was a vision 
period of our earthly sojourn is too short to waste the switt mo-! and quiet lakes, its blossomed arbors and gothic forests—its ary, in the broadest acceptation of the term. Amid the quiet 
ments of the future in idle regrets for the past. ‘Thou knew-) round green hills and its abrupt mountains mantled in foliage | scenes of a country cottage, L reared air-castles, to which the 
est, too, that the present has enough of solace, if not of actual and standing like giant-billows frozen to stillness by some  far-famed masterpieces of Michael Angelo and Sir Chri 
mighty spell. Go forth among its active multitudes, and listen topher Wren are as mole-hills to the towering pyremids 
whose shadows span the broad desert which stretches around 


bows of promise, and ics azure abyss filled with the blended) among the locks which shade its furrows. Therefore, gentle 


gratification, for any reasonable wan in almost every situa- 
tion, without his annihilating whole years, by endeavoring to! to the voices of affection, the eloquence of impassioned love, 
the soothings of sympathy, and the burning words of devo-) them. With an imagination teeming with these gorgeous 
creations, | came to this thronged metropolis an humble but 
ardent votary of fortune. Young, enthusiastic, inexperienced 
in the accomplishment of business, without the influence oi 


forestall in fancy the delights which appertain to them alone. 
And what right have we, like rude, reckless, and unmannerly| tion. Yea, participate in its social enjoyments, it sweet cha- 
urchins, torush ahead of the grave old gentleman, ‘Time, and rities, its generous festivities, its household endearments, its 
plunge ourselves into a thousand dangers and perplexities) boon companionships, and its outpourings of innocent delight 
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friends, or the recommendation of a prepossessing exterior, | | poverty, to a man of sensitive feelings and fond of good things, * When | went security for my friend,” said M. “1 had 
presented myself to those who, I had the vanity to suppose, jis @ very disagreeable piece of business no idea either that he was going to die, or that I could not 
might need my services. Long and anxiously did I struggle || 1 do not now allude to any total destitution of means, [8 the debt at anv moment t so itis, and | must say, 


for even an ordinary situation; but day after day witnessed || which implies a want of the absolute necessaries of life, but imadam, that if my own sense of honor is not sufficient to 
my disappointment. The fact is, for some reason or other, I to that awkward, provoking, genteel vagabondism peculiar) make me perform impossibilities, your impertunence will not 


; 


did not “take.” One laughed at my dress, another at my jjto cities, w hich, while it admits of much exterior style, also be more successful 





address ; a third censured my boldness, a fourth ridiculed my jj !nfers a vast number of one’s fellow-citizens who come to sec ‘Oh, very well, sir, very well, sir, Sense of honor, indeed 
bashfulness ; a fifth oljected to my youth, and harshly insi- | one at all sorts of anseasonable hours, with little pieces of —cheat a poor woman out of twenty dollars, and then talk ot 
nuated, how shocking it was for a boy to ran away from his || paper in their hands, and go away saying that “they'll have ‘sense of honor’ I'll send old Hays atter you, and see 
anxious parents; and a sixth, a grave attorney with green ||to take their course.” 1 remember it once became necessary what he'll say to your * sense of honor.’ And she bounced 
spectacles, after assuring me that he did not wish a partner, || for me to spend a day in the office of a friend of mine for the out of the room in a most espect il passion 

kindly offered to take my youngest son, as his clerk had just | transaction of some business which we could only complet M. bit his lip and swallowed the insult as well os he could 
left him! This was too much for mortal equanimity, and |/together. He was a fine, high-spirited, liberal fellow. Not | We had made but little progress in our occupation before 
rushing from his office with the wildness of lunacy, | slunk || vain, but proud as Lucifer, and afflicted with a nervous horror | third, in the shape of an old gentleman, opened the door slow! 
back to my obscure lodgings. By the way, it has always been | of any thing like parsimony or meanness. At the theatre he | and— 

a matter of congratulation with me since, that I did not fall || would pay for his friends’ ticket—and if, after the play, he But why proceed further with the recapitulation of my 


under the inquisitive eye of our worthy high constable during happened into any of the famous and fashionable places | friend's grievances? [have already described enough to cor 
that suspicious retreat. I lit my lamp, and threw myself | ot resort for young men of fon, the oysters and wine were | vince the reader that he must lead a dog's life of it 

recklessly into the only chair that graced my cheerless attic. | forth-coming as soon as fire could cook and corkscrew It is too common for people to look with an evil eye upon 
In front of me, on the mantel, lay an odd volume of Shak- | extract ; and when the sated banqueters had concluded |these wifortunates, who by the vicissitudes of the world and 


speare, and a phial containing a solution of arsenic, which | their orgies, and several worthies stepped up to the bar to | the customs of society, have found their fellow-creatures pos 








had been using for the tertian ague—the only acquaintance, |) “pay the shot,” as the phrase is, a smile from the waiter, a |sessed of claims against them extremely irksome, and some 

by the by, I had as yet contracted since my sojourn in the | glance towards my friend, and a brief “all's settled, geutle- | times impossible to be discharged. Now with due deference 
city. A maniacal smile passed over my hollow and cadaver. || men,” announced that his usual habit had not been over- |to these harsh observers | hold the opposite opinion, ‘They 
ous cheek, as I eyed the “ oblivious antidote,” whose sorcery looked. ire often the best of good fellows—are betraved into theirdif 
was beguiling me. The spell grew stronger every momentas ||“ It’s strange,” said I to myself, “where all this liberal | ficulties by the excellence of their hearts and an absence of that 
my mind contrasted its former pleasing prospects with the} generosity comes trom He ts far from being we althy, yet he | close, ealculating, bargain-driving, penny-saving spirit whicl 
blank desolation around me; but at length the influence of | is never in want of cash.” is seldom associated with any thing generous or noble Per 
early precepts, and the instinctive fear of death broke the ter I had not been in his office long when a bey, “ begrimed | haps a person thus in the power of duns is the most com 
tible fascination. With a spasmodic effort | grasped the vo- and black,” entered the room without any ceremony, and | plete slave in the world. For while he has not had sufficient 
lume before me, and opening it at random, the first words that , walked up to M. prudence to keep out of debt, he cannot help being heartily 
‘ aught my attention were those at the head of this article. | * Mr. Bangs,” said the mtruder, in a tone slightly border- | ashamed of it The more intelliwent, good-hearted and gen 
read them again and again, and as | pondered over their ma- || ing on impertinence, and handing out a piece of paper, “sent | tlemantly he is, the more acutely he will feel the ten thousand 
gic import, a new and animating philosophy was revealed to, up to see 11—" stinging and prostrating mortifieations to which he iscontinu 
me. From that moment I resolved to follow as far as possible “Oh! ah! yes. [’m glad to see you, my son. Tell your \ally exposed. While his tormentors, mistaking his inge 

the counsel of the great expositor of humanity—videlicet, to master that Pil call down this afternoon on his business. | | nuous embarrassment and patient endurance of their impor 
be an easy, good-natured, light-hearted stoic, in all seasons think I shall be able to—to—” tunities for obsequiousness, press upon him with ten-fold 
ind circumstances. Since then I have been as happy as De- * He says,” interrupted the boy, ‘that he’s got tomake up | rudeness, and take all opportunities to insult him. By the 
mocritus of laughing memory. Few things either disquiet or | @ Sum, and—" very urgency of their entreaties they extort promises, whicl 
perplex me ; for alike in adversity and in prosperity, I seck to Very well, very well, my son,” said M. hastily I'm jhe makes in the anxiety of the moment, forgetting that a 
be cheerful and contented I build as many air castles now busy at this moment. I shall ce rtainly callin the afternoon com) liance with them will be out of his power till at length 
as inthe wildest reveries of my brightest days ; and when the “It’s more than a year now since you bought the boots,” the poor debtor is sunk in the esteem of all the world as well 
tyrant, reality, tumbles them down about my ears, I set to) said the boy as he made his exit sin his own. [fhe chance to be of a sensitive disposition these 
work, with a smiling countenance, and rear others in their He had scarcely gone, when a woman with back eves and | circumstances may prey upon his spirits, and either break hi 


place more gorgeous and more magnificent than they. [nei |, * sharp nose, entered. Her cheeks were wilted like a dried (heart or give him the dyspepsia; but should he be blessed 
neither flatter nor seek to be flat-| apple, two of her front teeth were out, her neck was scraggy, || with an elastic mind, he may hit upon various methods of ela: 


ther court nor shun society, 


tered. Iam polite without servility, independent without ob and her little thin lips were pursed up together with a palpa- | ing their vigilance; and Lonce heard a gentlemanly fellow w! 
stinacy, gay without boisterousness, jocose but not severe, ble effort to suppress some feeling which was boiling within | like Jafier, was not “worth a ducat,” expatiate upon the 
thoughtful but not sullen, and active without feeling the sting | bet like hot water in a pot epicurean luxury which he had enjoyed from a third-stors 
of ambition. I long for neither riches nor honors—I teel my Nothing is so lovely as woman in her gentleness and beauty. | window on looking down on the head and shoulders of a di 


self neither above nor below my fellows—I envy no one but To rove through forests and gardens with her—to watch the tppointed dun, who was walking slowly away from the door 





= . . J 1 . , 
the kindly and noble hearted, hate no one, injure no one vo-  ¥*™Y!s ¢ lor of her check when having been just informed that he was not at hor N 
-. E . Witching though lihet as 
luntarily, and love as many asl can. I have asigh for honest sheen. ‘ ty As, 10% . ! —_ 
- at u ries ain iaArh on 


misfortune, be the sufferer high or low; and a smile for folly While the modest droop of the veined lid LITERARY NOTICES. 


ae . Oft hides their fashe 
or humor under every modification. I hold it net only a ! t fas! ~_ 


, ; . | Tobe ver her as she sings, o d her through the : : 
right but even a duty, to extract merriment from every legi- ; ye “scones > pone r ane Gamage way The American Quarterly Review. No. xvii Jinn ! 
3 er ance; this is very well—« » sigh, F veries el Carey & I N rk. G &C. & HM Cars 
timate source, whether that source be my own foibles and |!‘ - ; this is very 7 _— sigh, and fall into reveries, F ‘ York " t 
: . : . js , a try, 3 at , i T resent number « his work is m d s ust 
mistakes, or those of my neighbors; for I consider a good joke und write poetry, and look up at the moon, and inquire He present nuinber of this work is marked by it w 


one of the excellencies of earth, and a hearty laugh the best ebout the punt af two-story " k houses. But, youthful and | sound, practical sense, and vigorous style of writing, We 
a, : a rome eader, rest awhil s shall pas blished tl le ntents. T vi 
specific for a bilions temperament. In fine, [ endeavor to use romantic reader, rest thee awhile Years shall pass over thy | have already published the table of content The review 


the world as not abusing it, and to keep the golden rule so far 
1s human imperfections will enable me. And now, cour- 


changing head, and let her break in upon thy solitude with |of the history of Poland will be perused at this time with pe 

the bitter aspect of a dun, and then hast thou a better homily | culiar interest and advantage The article on the Siames 

on the difference between human nature as it seems, and hu- , Twins contains several observations obviously applicable t 

man nature as it is, than th 
‘ 


octavos, cient leisure, to look through books published during the lost 


teous reader, that you have been initiated into my principles 
7 : ou couldst distil out of at st ) -rature ‘ . sing tas vone of sutl 
and my practice, what say you ? Do vou not agree with ine, ‘ peenicese housand | our literature Bt would be an amu —— & Cor one of auth 


that the trve philosophy of life is to “let the world slip,’ and 


Ses , trie fairly started as s new apparition appe: lve 5 ‘ollec sms uff. y 

the true knowledge of time, to know “we shall never be! . My friend fairly starte d as this new apparition appeared, | twelve months, to collect the criticisms, i. e. puffs, from the 
younger ?” neimne for he knew well enough that women, “ignorant,” as he | periodical prints upon the saine, and compare the se intlated 
afterwards expressed it, ‘of the springs and contingencies of | and audacious hyperboles with the truth, We subjom ar 





: “— business, are more difficult to deal with in trade than the | extract from the remarks of Mr. Walsh 

. N s > . . j j . ’ 

ORIGINAL SKETCHES. other sex.” “We should think, indeed, that experience had by thi 
‘I've come, Mr. M.,” said she, and her voice was slightly 'time taught the world the little reliance which ought to be 

DUNS. tremulous, “I've come, forthe last time, for my money—will | placed generally on contemporary criticism, particularly that 


Ican get no remedy against thisc msumption of the purse Bor eo j , 
: f : : ‘ ’ eseription of it usually found in newspapers ut the wick 
"wing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable,” || YOU Pay me or not ‘ puion ¢ oun pay But the wi 


“My dear madam,” said M. “I am very sorry—I am_ diffusion of this species of periodical work gives them an in 

, : ws — somewhere vpnaedn ees si which an unhappy- not in funds at this particular moment, Ir’s very unlucky, fluence which no « Xperience however pal; able, of their erro 
looking half-clothed literary gentleman, in the attic, and—”’ ;neous judgments in literary matiers, has yet been able to 
“ Lulled by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, “ But will you give me my money !” she interrupted in an jcounteract. ‘The public, in truth, has hitherto had its atten 


is enumerating the pleasures of poverty on a very small piece | elevated, sharp tone ; making the four last words awfully em- tion but little drawn towards this subject. The fate of a 
of torn paper, the filling of which appears acontingency not, phatic by letting the back of her extended hand fall rather jnew hook seems to be a matter so uninteresting to any but 


particularly prominent among human probabilities. Among! forcibly on the table as she pronounced each one the author and the publisher, that whether editors speak of 
them, however, he has already set down, “no friend asks me “ Madam,” said my friend, if | have no money, I cannot |it favorably or unfavorably, or pass over itwith entire neglect 
to endorse—no sycophants fawning about my person—no! give you any. If I had | would. ‘To-morrow—” |is considered of no importance, It is forgotten that good 
tremblings at the cry of fire—no fear during tempests for my|) “So you've said these six weeks, Mr. M., and I'll endure it |literature forms the chiet and most permanent glory of » 
ships at sea.”’ no longer. I'm a poor, defenceless widow, with eleven chil- |country; that its prosperity is, therefore, of much national 


They are, certainly, advantages which must be properly! dren, and I'm going to be turned out of my house because | | value, and ought, for the public benefit, to be assiduously pro 
estimated by intelligent persons; yet, notwithstanding these can’t pay my rent, and because you and your triead wish to} moted. But the chance of good literature being properly 
and other whisperings of philosophy, it must be confessed that cheat we out of my pay.” eneonraged, will be ever extremely small, so long as worth 
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less productions are forced into even temporary eclat by those (The Dut lunan’s Fireside, a Tale; by tho Ruther of “Lettere from|! dishonesty which originate in, and receive their power from, 
ready and often glowing commendations of careless editors, || gec snd edition. New-York : J. «5 Harper, 1831 2 vols. [2mo ||the love of dress, splendor, display, and luxury. Those 
more or less, give direction to public pa-|| (Second Notice.) who set an inordinate value upon the qualification of these 
tronage. | We have received additional gratification from the second vanities will come in time to sacrifice to their attainment all 
“ There is an erroneous opinion, unfortunately too preva-| perusal of this delightful book, and read it just as we wander) that solid stock of happiness which is derived from the pos- 
lent among all classes, that no book ean become generally no-)| through a wood, finding something new, agreeable, and natural, || session of integrity and independence. An age of simplicity 
ticed and much praised in the periodical works, but in con-}/at every step. It contains a fine mixture of active incident, rich} is therefore an age of morality; and hence it is that the wisest 
sequence of its merit. ‘To those who hold this opinion, the |! description, and philosophical thought; and illustrates, with, writers of antiquity have made simplicity of manners essen- 
system of reverberating praise from one journal to another, 'great skill, and a most pleasing air of quietness and simpli-} ial to the preservation of that liberty which cannot be sus 
must be unknown. In this country the systein is, at present, leity, the peculiarities and gradual development of a noble but!/tained by a luxurious and corrupt people. ‘That our own 
arried to a great extent. It is chiefly produced by indolence | sensitive disposition, and also the early manners and someon high feelings of independence are rapidly fleeing away before 
or want of leisure, preventing our editors from carefully read-| of the country. We admire it for its manly and healthy tone) the quick steps of ostentation and luxury, and that the love ot 
ing and judging for themselves, aided by a desire which actu-|/of Americanism, in which our native writers are lainentably | wealth, as the means of attaining to these gratifications, is be- 
ites many of them to be thought fashionable in their opinions. |/deficient ; for its absolute freedom from affectation, and for) coming the ruling passion, must be obvious to all observers. But 
The literary idol of the day is generally set upin the English the powerful interest which is excited in the mind of the read-|' enough of this; the subject belongs to graver heads than ours. 
metropolis. Of course, the fashion of worshipping him com-|,er, without violating the probability of the time and place, or, An insight into the character of the hero may be obtained 
mences there. We soon hear of him on this side of the || wandering away fromthe routine of common life, ‘The au-!\ from the following : 


which must always, 


| 


y ; Y @ » , . 4 » f i > 7 . . . 
ocean. We wait not to examine whether he be entitled tol) thor evidently writes from nature and his own observation,|/ « Reader, art thou a modest, bashful, or what is still more, 
homage. We take that for granted, since we are told that) and in that style wherein the humorous saddens into the sen-! 

| 


| a sheepish young person, as proud as Lucifer, and with fee! 
he is considered soin London, With slavish obsequiousness,|/timental and pathetic, and takes the feelings by surprise. ings more waketal and skittish than a wild partridge ? and 
we hasten to follow the capricious example of the great me-!| ‘The sketches of landscape, the portraiture of character, and) past thou ever been made the object of laughter? If so, thou 
, } ; as ‘ t aug ? SO, 

iropolis, and shout pans for the fashionable idol, with as) the remarks which profusely sprinkle them over, or connect! wijt be able to enter into the avonies of Svbrandt. as he stood 
much zeal as if we really discerned in his works merit sufli-|/them together, are bold, graphic, distinct and picturesque. | perspiring under the consciousness that he cut rather a ridi 
ciently exalted to entitle hun to such applause, although the | he beauty of the plot is its simplicity. The incidents are) eyjous figure. Noone can ever know what a man suffers in 

bestowing it, we have)!such as every one feels might have happened to himself, and} 


probability is, that, while we are such a situation, except persons of the temperament I have 

ecarcely glanced over his production | the characters similar to those met within ourdaily traflic with |! described. If they did—if they could enter into the recesses 
| ‘ : ‘ 

) of their hearts, and see the strings quivering with keen and 


nant over each other. tn person, they are neither Venuses |}; 


* Now all this is, on our part, exceedingly ridiculous and)|the world, where faults and virtues are alternately predomi- 
‘ 
rational. [t not only exposes our servility, but it: betrays 


bs ; |! bitter mortifications, the most ill-natured, malignant being 
our ignorance of many of the temporary excitements in favor||nor Apollos. The heroine, Catalina, will be recognised and 


: | that was ever created would be careful not to play rudely upon 
of certain authors and their works which take place in Lon-!}loved by all; and Sybrandt, the hero, flourishes in a ball} an instrument so easily disposed to tormenting discords 
There are thousands of young persons, and all of the higher 
order of intellect, who, in the days of their probation, before 
their hearts are seared in the fires of indulgence, or deadened 
by disappointments, suffer more from the careless disregard 
| j to their feelings, and the thoughtless ridicule indulged in by 
vuthor—and, above all, a continued series of well managed || by the shafts which the author frequently lanches against) the domestic circle in which they move, than from all other 
puffs, invariably do much more towards making a book fash-’ foreign opinions, and the pretensions of aristocracy. The, 
ionable than any excellence it may possess; and the induce- |abuse of such will afford the most satisfactory evidence that 
ment to purchase it is more frequently the Knowledge that it)/his arrows have hit the mark. We perceive, with great 


don. [t shows that we are not aware of the fact, that, in the |! room with “snuff-colored breeches.” Lf any tinish the peru-| 
majority of cases, the rage for a new foreign book is owing tol! sal of these volumes without being sometimes betrayed into a 
ircumstances not at all connected with its merit, An in ll hearty laugh, and, at others, “albeit unused to the melting} 
fluential and enterprising publisher—a striking or a popular || mood, * abandoning themselves to the influence of the more! 


subject—a sounding title—a bold, a wealthy, or an eccentric }) serious portions of the story, it will be such as are offended 


causes combined 
** When they came tothe river-side, where lay the little boat 
; |\which was to take them to the island, Sybrandt had sworn to 
fashionable abroad, than the conviction that it is good.|! pleasure, the unanimity of approbation with which this pro-| : seg 
; ; : é | himself that he would offer his hand to Catalina, to assist her 
{fence, it is to their title-pages, rather than to their nature or | duction has been noticed by the public press, and among in-} ; , 
- ° Lin embarking. But he was so long before he could screw 
himself up to the direful feat, that one of the Albany lads 
jmore gallant as well as alert, was beforehand with him. A 
| bashful man is like a tiger; he makes but one effort, and it 
that fuils, slinks away to his jungle, and essays not another 
I myself have my own experience to vouch for this ; having 
| in the far-off days of my gallantry, full many a time and oft, 


juality, that new books are mostly indebted for their imme-) numerable others, we quote the following: 
diate success, ‘Their permanent success—that is, their en-|| “There is no man,” says the editor of the Standard, “ who 
during fame—is another matter. Merit, and merit only, can! makes the least pre tensions of tracing his geneology to the 
secure that; for it is the result of the cool and deliberate ap-! days of Peter Stuyvesant or Weuter Van ‘Twiller, who will 
probation which is awarded by the judgment of mankind, |! not think our author worthy of bemg painted in a cocked hat | 
when the adventitious circumstances which first excited at-'| and corduroy indispensables.”’ 

tention towards the wag nee ere Samy ane Sune eed “ To those,” observes another intelligent cotemporary, “ if} in dining out, gathered myself together with a gallant fero 
no longer on curiosity. ‘The history of literature amply |! such there be among our readers, to whom the author's vein is d a r 


: city to ask the lady of the feast for the honor of a glass of wine 
proves this. Books have often had, fora time, great mercan- | not familiar, we offer the opinion of a very competent critic, ||), a ge writes hel 
: {with her. But alas! if peradventure the lady listened not to 


tile value, and been highly profitable to the booksellers, that | who, ycars since, spoke of him as : : 
. | my first demonstration, | was prone to relapse into an utter 





have been utterly worthless in a literary point of view. OF One wh iant p 
; , © whose giant powers Scat Secemiaitiin Sateen er aan 
this fact the book-dealers are so well aware, that, rather than Seen in their native element, would and incurable incapacity to repeat the mighty effort. The 
2 : Known to a future age, th of ours | sound of my voice died euddenlv, and word spoke I never 
risk the expense of publishing the most beautiful composi rhere is none breat ' etier % ae + with nes, ce 
tion of an unknown author, they will pay largely for manu Phe battle-axe of satire ore So oe it Wi ~ ” wph ybrandt, sgh sige xpend 
scripts of the merest trash from the pen of one to whomsome!| But we must return to the volume itself, There is prac= ||“ us powder in a flash of the pan, sunk only the lower fox 
= ; é net . lithe exe » he ale **¢* ® al the isn 
lucky accident has already drawn public attention. Many! tical good sease in the following observations the ¢ — he had made ne Indeed there is not i 
: " . : ' : » World s pude ing as a shy mé ~d out 
of our well-meaning echoers of the London puffs of new)! “ Assuredly learning is a thing of most inestimable value ;! the world so impudent a being as a shy man forced ov 


Why should |!°! his shyness. * * * * By degrees the feelings which na 
ture had implanted in his heart opened and expanded, like 


the seeds which lie dormant in the deep shades of the forest 


books, are certainly ignorant of this circumstance, or they | but still [ doubt it may be bought too dearly. 
would not lend their aid to give circulation and temporary) the season of childhood, which God and nature have ordain- || 
repute to much of the vile literature which, under the names) ed to be a period of freedom from cares and toils, be converted 
of novels, poems, travels, &c. the press of London has so jinto one of labor and anxiety, for the sake of a little prema- 
largely poured forth during the last eight or ten years, to the ture knowledge, which the early and tender intellect is una- 


great deterioration not only of the literary taste, but of the |/ble to comprehend, or the comprehension of which requires 


| for years, until the trees being cut down, the warm sunbeams 
waken them to life and vegetation. The emotions of his 
heart for a while overpowered his long-cherished timidity 


manners and morals of the age. lan effort of the mind which stints its growth forever after and lent to his tongue an eloquence that pleased, while it 

“It is indeed a sad mistake to suppose that nothing but}|wards? Knowledge should only keep pace with the natural surprised Catalina. ‘The rich stores of imagery which jong 
the literary excellence of a new book renders it saleable. Yet!}growth of the human faculties. If it comes to exceed the Ts and contemplation had gathered in his mind, where 
it is a mistake so very general, that the booksellers find that | powers of the mind, and be too great for the grasp of our! they had lain enchained in the icy fetters of timidity, wer 


the most effectual mode of recommending a new work is to} reason and judgment, the overburthened intellect becomes | let loose by the new-born waraith that thrilled through hi 
allege that it sel/s rapidly. Who does not know, when a! but an ass, laden with treasures of no use to the bearer, onal fraine, and flowed forth without study or effort into striking 
book with the reputation of being in great demand, comes’! only calculated to oppress the wholesome vigor and vivacity |) 
amongst us, the eagerness with which itis sought after? No!/of nature. When I see a little urchin, who ought to be en |glowing fancy. Catalina listened with astonishment to the 
matter how dull it may be, while at 1s considered saleable, it is!) joying nature’s holiday, and strengthening his constitution | animated — and as she looked him in the face whik 
perused with delight. A thousand beauties are discovered by wholesome exercise to bear the vicissitudes of the world | pouring forth the treasures of his mind, and saw the onan 
in it, which cool and unprepossessed judgment could never!!in after-times, kidnapped and sent to school,to sit on a bench | that sparkled in his eyes, she once or twice detected hersel! 
discern; and as to faults, although they should stare the de-! jin thinking Sybrandt almost as handsome as an aid-de-camp. 


for four or five hours together, employed in learning by rote . 
luded reader in the face as thickly and visibly as trees in a!) what he is unable to comprehend, 1 cannot help contempla- He, too, felt elevated in his own estimation ; for the first tim 


forest, he will doubt the accuracy of his own sensations, | ting him as the slave and the victim of the vanity of the pa-| in his life he had listened to his own voice without feeling 

rather than admit that he perceives them.” || rent and the folly of the teacher. Sucha system is only cal- |) 5! heart beat with apprehension, and for the first ume he 
We subscribe to the truth of the foregoing with this only '| culated to lay a foundation for disease and decrepitude, to! could look back upon _ hour spent in the society of a fe 

comment, that, although a correct opinion cannot always be || stint the physical and intellectual growth, and to produce al male, without a pang of the keenest mortification. 

formed of a book from the eulogies it elicits, we think there}! premature old age of body and mind.” | “*Sybrandt,’ at length said Catalina, ‘ why don’t you talh 

can be no better evidence of its excellence than that it sells.|| And again : so every day ?’ 

This is amply demonstrated by melancholy heaps oi over-|| “Undoubtedly simplicity of manners is one of the great|| ‘‘‘ Because every day is not like to-day; nor are you, my 

praised volumes yet remaining on the shelves of the unfortu-| pillars of morality. It circumscribes our wants, and thus cousin, always what you are now.’”” 

nate publishers ' diminishes those besetting temptations to extravagance and!i There is much drollery in the character of Ariel. His per 


observations, tender associations, and sparkles of a rich and 
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SS EE . —— 
plexity under the visitation of the bees is laughable, and soal- the first shock, gave place in a day or two to a degree of rest- 
so is his conduct during the teinpest, when he was “as busy | lessness and impatience entirely at war with his usual deport- 
as an assistant alderman at a fire, and about as useful.” ‘ment. It seemed as if his mind was disturbed by contlicting 
The sketch of Hans Pipe, the Indian reprobate, is drawn | feelings of some kind or other, for he frequently shut himselt 
with the rapid boldness of a master. up in his little private room where he kept his papers, and 
“So it happened with Hans Pipe. He became a drunk- | where he was sometimes found when called to his meals, 
ard and a vagabond; and was finally turned away from Co-| leaning on his elbows ona table with papers before him. 
lonel Vancour’s house, for having drawn his knife upon one |; When thus disturbed, he would appear rather pleased than 
of the black children, who refused to bring him another mug, otherwise, as though he had been relieved from some unplea 
of cider. He was too lazy to work except at trifling jobs, for sant struggle or uncertainty. On the fourth day after receis 
which he asked nothing but liquor, and to which nothing but) ™g the news of Sybrandt’s death, he was found sitting in 
liquor could incite him. His days were spent in drunken- , his arm-chair, dead. He had died without pain, for his fac« 
ness and beastly exhibitions of savage indecencies, and his | had all the placid quiet of a sweet sleep and he sat upright 
nights consumed in prowling about thieving, or in barns or), #8 when alive. 
outhouses, sleeping away the eflects of his daily debauch. “* Ah! poor massa !’ exclaimed the old man of color; * hi 
Sometimes, but very rarely, he would come to the mansion- | smoke hin last pipe now ! 


house, when he was sober, and beg for food or clothing, which |, tears from his dry and withered sympathies 
“ Dennis Vancour was a good man. He never—for it was 


and nature squeezed some honest 


was never refused him. Perhaps a more worthless, danger- 
ous and revengeful being never crawled upen the earth, than not the fashion at that time—he never was secretary, or, 0 
His is still better, treasurer to a society for expending the hard 
Long, lank, raven 24!ns of honest industry in the encouragement of ud! 
and unthritt. 


this wretched outcast of the savage and civilized world. 
appearance was horrible and appalling. nes 
hair hung about his shoulders, and almost covered his low 
forehead; his high cheek-bones, flattened nose, wide nostrils, he was able to bestow himself; nor did he spend his time in 
and still wider mouth, together with his miserable garments the mischievous occupation of doing good to his fellow 
and dirty habits, made the heart shudder to look upon him. | creatures, the poor, by teaching them as the wise and benevo 
But it was his eye—his bitter, malignant, bloodshot eye, cir lent Franklin has it, ‘that there are other means of support 
cled with the flaming ring of habitual intemperance, within besides industry and economy.’ 
which rolled the ball of fire, that gave the most unequivocal But these sins of omission were more than balanced by 
indications of the fiend which kept the citadel of his heart, || rare and valuable virtues. He never belied, or cheated, or 
It discoursed of murder, open or secret, at midnight or mid-} overreached a human being ; he never denied his good offices 
day; of a vengeance which a moment might light up, and || or good report to the deserving, nor inquired before he bestow 
ed them, whether they were given to a member of his favor 
We admire the nazveté with which, in the third chapter of the, ite society or his favorite religion. He walked quietly on his 
second volume, Sir Thicknesse Throgmorton and the Honor- |, way without jostling a living soul with his elbow, or inter 
able Barry Gilfillan are introduced upon the stage, both of | fering with his concerns unless dk sired to do so; and within 
whom are capital likenesses. ‘Take as a specimen the sub- the circle where alone ordinary men can be useful in their 


a : . 8 nae, he » } 
ioined outline of the former gentleman, whose pride and  eXertions or their beneficence—the circle of his trends and 
neighbors—he diffused all his life a benign yet temperate in 


Lle never went about begging of others wha 


years would not extinguish ; of secret plots and open daring.” 


clumsiness are no uncommon peculiarities, and whose “bow 
Was an outrage both on nature and inclination 
‘Independently of the infringement upon his personal, here while living, and cherish his memory after he was gone 
ditary, and official dignity manifested by an abrupt address When he died, he left what he had received from his father 
from an inferior, Sir Thicknesse had another special cause | to his nearest natural heirs; nor did he insult heaven by 
for disliking to be spoken to by strangers. The fact is, he | robbing his kindred to commute for his own transgressions 
was so long in collecting the materials of an answer to the 
most common observation, that he seldom forgave a person | whose memory I confess I delight to dwell, the bell of the 


fluence, which caused every one that knew hin to love him 


© The day but one after the decease of the good man, on 
for putting him to the trouble. He hada most rare and, at ‘Jittle octagon stone church at the Flats gave melancholy 
that time, original style of making the agreeable, which is warning that the body of some heir of immortality was about 
now, however, pretty general among high-bred persons. He! to be consigned to that narrow house wherem no air can 
placed himself directly opposite the lady, straddling like a gi-, blow. ‘There is to iny mind and to my early recollections 
gantic pair of brass tongs, to collect his ideas into one great | something exquisitely touching im the tolling of a chure! 
explosion—such, for instance, as ‘Don’t you find it rather bell amid the silence of the country. It communicates for 
warm, marm?’ Perfectly satisfied with this mighty effort, | miles around the message of mortality. ‘The ploughman stop: 
i 


the knight would strut off in triumph, to repose himself for! his horses to listen to the solenin tidings; the ewife re 


the rest of the evening under the shade of his laurels. mits her domestic ocrupations, and sits with the needle idle in 
We should be pleased to insert the battle in the wood, the her fingers, to ponder who it is that is going to the long 
death and burial of the gallant Gilfillan, and the admirably | home; and even the little thoughtless children, playing and 
finished character of Sir William Johnson. but adesire notto| laughing their way from school, are arrested for a moment 
forestall the pleasure of the reader compels us to forbear. Wein their evening gambols by these sounds of melancholy um 
therefore conclude our extracts with the following, which, || port, and cover their heads when they go to rest 
with much forcible description, contains some merited strokes “In a little while was seen a long procession of Various ru 
f satire laid on with right good will 
‘The good Dennis—the early friend, the father of our both sexes, and of all ages, slowly emerging from the court of 
hero in all acts of fatherly affection—who had smoked his) the house whence the soul of the good man had ascended to 


tic carriages, followed by people on foot and on horseback, of 


pipe almost threescore years in quict in the same old arm-! its reward, and proceeding t » the place appointed for all liv 
chair—heard the news of Sybrandt’s death without any out- ing. The simple ceremony was seon over \ prayer was 
ward symptoms of sorrow or de spair. He POSSESs€ dm great uttered, a hymn was sung, many an honest tear mixed with 
store of sensibility, but a slight shock will shake down an the earth thrown into the grave, as the nearest and dearest 
old building. He knocked the ashes out of his pipe deliber- , hung anxiously over it; and the remains ot Dennis reposed 
ately against his thumb-nail, and that evening, and the next, | in peace between the grave-stones of his honored parents. 

and the next morning, noon, and night, when it was brought Hie was a ao M said an old patriarch of almost a 


/ Din he p aside itnoeut ullering a Woru undres ears, al ithe testrox ny Was vouched Py 1¢@ Hearts 
to him he put it aside without utter v , f } hed by the heart 


Massa ina bad way,’ said his old dusky valet, who had of aj] present. Does any one wish a nobler epitay bh? Uf he 
been his playmate in youth, his faithful, humble friend through goes, Jet him go and take his choice of the legends engraven 
lite; “ massa ina terrible bad way when he no smoke he pipe. 

“ The old man reasoned philosophically, or at least he came. which is true, perchance, but the veritable Hic jace? 
: Notwithstanding the excellence of this work, it might have 
rt of short-hand cut of their own. It ts astonishing, as it | been greatly improved by a few hours of additional revisal. 


othe right conclusion, which the vulgar generally do by a 


+ mortifying to the pride of human learning, to see how many, + Words occasionally find their way as if by accident where 
h yw very many of the discoveries of philosophers have been an- |’ they have no business. It argues a kind of unpardonable 
ticipated by the experience of the unlearned of this world. |) ne cli nee on the part of an author who ventures thus into | 
They may not, perhaps, know the reason, but they know the | the presence of the public with marks of carelessness in his 
He resembles a gentleman entering a fashionable 


thing is so, and this answers their purpose quite as well. apparel. 


Che old natural philosopher was right. There is no) drawing-room without having fully completed his toilette. | 


surer indication of a wounded spirit or diseased body than | A little more labor might have rendered it as finished as it is 


the disrelish of a long-cherished habit. It smells of mortality. interesting. Although these are merely errors of style, they 


rhe quiet resignation with which the good Dennis received. are to be re gretted inasmuch as such productions form mo- 


on the mouldering monuments of human vanity—no part of , 


ldels for young writers. We may, however, quote the words 
of Campbell's New Monthly Magazine, im relation to Mr 
Paulding : “He goes forth upon his way manfully, like 
strong traveller, more determined to reach the end of la 
journey than solicitous concerning the grace of his demean 
or.” Besides this, we can advance no more serious regrets 
wainst our author than that his antediluvian hatred of rail 
roads should be accompanied by an incredulity touching the 
sea-serpent, Which smacks strongly of the general skepticism 
of this enlightened age 
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Chains.—No people boast more than Americans. This) 


less unpardonable, as in truth no poople possess more advau 


proud. When, however, any practice 


prevails here, diametrically opposite to right 


tages of which to be 


to reason, and 








to law, it shows more glaringly conspicuous, and turns our 


self-congratulations into the harp 4 satire There are cer 
tain manners, customs, and acts of rislature, which really 
ecm entailed upon us by necessity, and are, as Sir Pranci 
Rochedale observes to the brazier in John Bull, “like a hunch 
back, and must he, therefore, got al with as well as posst 
ble There are others for which the same apology does not 
exist. What would the reader say, should the door open 
even while he peruses the lines, and a brace of constabk 
rush in upon him—convey him to prison, place éron sin 
his wriets, and carry him, thus manacled like a slaw 
before the tribunal of las country? Ele may be innocent 
he may be uit whether he ts one or the other car 
only be deter id by a trial, until the termination of whic! 
it is the mercitul im of the law, that he shall be deemed 
innocent here ts something in the idea of 1 so close 
lv interwoven with the dar! wiations of the old world 
with the power of the d pot, the mahwnity of the Inquisition 
with every thing from which the manly spirit recoils, and at 
which the honest imdignation of a free citizen boils in tu 
veins, that, at first view perh ps, any will deem it nmpossible 
that a friendles i vm bie ml or bad—before any means 
have been adopted to ertaan hit criminality, may be march 
ed through the streets of this city wth fetters clanking 


ibout his limbs Neither is thi plece of oppression practised 


wted offenders 


merely upon old an upon prisoner 


guilty of violence to their keepers—or who have shown a 


idesign to esc upe—nor even upon persons accused of crimes in 


plying felony, murder, theft, Ac. ; but upon those who have 
theen charged with assault and battery, inte which the mo 
honest and virtuous and proud may sometimes be betrayed 


We invite the attention of the proper :uthorities to this sub 


ject If the safety of the accused is deemed not sufficitenth 
uarded, let the officers be doubled ; let ten times the number 
he employed, rather than the rattling of chains on an un 
convicted citizen should disgrace our courts of justice ly 


1 man, knowing himself to be innocent of the charge allege: 
against him, should refuse to put his hands in irons—if he 
should strike down, and so that he could not arise in hast 


him who approached to eaforce so illegal and atrocious an in 


sult, who would sit on the jury to condemn him? These 
little znadvrertencies which « up the notice of our citi 
zens, are observed 1 rev red by foreigners, and serve 


tocke out future octaves, while our own writers contradict 


them because they are ignorant of the truth 


Exchange paper 


Our list of exchange papers has in 


creased to such a number, that necessitv coy pels us to make 





numerous erasure Mor this step our heavy expenses, and 
the litthe use we make of the majority of these public ations, 
must be an apology It is done without any unkind feeling 


for we would willingly oblige all uf possible, without too great 


isacrifice. ‘Those, therefore, whodo not receive this journal 
after the close of the present year, will understand the reasor 

We are, however, so greatly indebted to many editorial friends 
especially to those who have published the prospectus of the 
forthcoming volume, that we ilalways be happy tocontinue 





the exchange with them 





Business habits. — An English paper states that nine hun 


‘dred letters have been put in the London post-office during 


the last year, without any supersecription, which contained 


ten thousand pounds sterling. ‘Twelve thousand pound 
were found loose in the letter bags, from the carelessness of 
the encloser. Either the circulating mediwn must be abun 


danton the other side of the water, or our frends there require 


i 
much instruction in business matte 

Prospectu and Agent \ list of agents, and a prosper 
tus for the ninth volume, will be found on the first page of 


the cover, to which the reader is respectfully referred 
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OH! SAY NOT YOU REGRET. 
A BALLAD--THE WORDS BY N. G.—THE MUSIC COMPUSED BY T. COMER. 


We feel pleasure in being able to embellish the present number of the Mirror with the fullowing delicate and pretty melody. T he name of the author of the words we are not at libert 


to mention, but he is well known among the /iterati of Boston asa ready and graceful writer. Mr. Comes is a compover of established reputation, which will not be diminished by th). 


specimen of his taste and skill. Although a tew copies were struck oll for private circulation, it has never betore been given to the public, and possesses, therefore, all the treshnes 
originality. It was once sung at a concert, aud universally admired. Thecorrespondent who so politely furnished us with the copy, has our thanks for his attention 
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Srv ae learning and acquirements do not always \ ND YouTi Old men, who get angry at the vivacits Aristorie.—Some one has given the following noble ch 
produce a good style in writing. Some of the most learned )|and sportiveness of youth, might as well find fault with the |racter of the genius of Aristotle ; “he was the secretary of na 
nen that ever lived wrote indifferent! pring because it produces nothing but blossoms ; or expect |ture; he dipt his pen in intellect. 
ae owe Sates « su: Man ebb Quer ude Beet the fruit of autumn at that ¢ urly season Pope sEx1 rH FIPTH.— This pope was one of the mo- 
or a lover of poetry, that was not an honest man.” This Tavernnxs.—A witty moralist used to say that taverns were jjillustrious pontiffs that ever occupied the papal throne. He 
definition would strike off a great many names from the roll) places where they sold madness, disease, and ruin by the||was liberal, inflexible, persevering and magnanimous. H 


Parnassus, and greatly reduce the nu uber of their readers.| bottle Was originally a swineherd 
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